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found its own level, he would continue to be 
a talking member of the British House of 
Commons. 

If any other man in the world had met with 
such and so many rebukes and rebuffs, as Mr. 
Hume has met with, he would have run away 
from public life, and hid himself for shame ; 
but here again our worthy friend is preserved 
to us by the absolute negation of any sensibi- 
lity to reproof. Not only is he not " thin- 
skinned," as the phrase is ; but there is some- 
thing so dull, and tough, and leathery, in his 
temperament, that nothing can pierce, nothing 
can wound him. If Lord Palmerston after 
having got up five times, and explained a mat- 
ter to the honorable member for Aberdeen, 
still (injs the honorable member drawling away 
at the same misconception with which he be- 
gan, and if the noble lord thereupon getting a 
little irate, rises to declare, that though every 
other man in the house must have understood 
his explanation, yet he sees it is quite hopeless 
to expect " to soak it into the impenetrable j 
obscurity of the honorable member's brains," , 
Mr. Hume very quietly utters some confused | 
sounds, from which you perceive he means' 
to say, that however obscure his brains may 
be, that is no good reason for the noble lord 
opposite getting into a passion, and being per- 
sonally severe ; and then he returns once more 
to the old misconception, and works on in his 
track as if nothing had happened. 

In the same way, should Mr. Croker twit; 
him about his arithmetic, or Sir Henry Har- j 
dinge about his naughtiness in talking of ladies, ; 
it is all received with equal coolness, and we ' 
have Mr. Hume the next day, the same atten- j 
tive industrious bore, that he ever has been in ; 
the house, and ever will be, until something, 
removes him from it, or some consideration j 
more valuable than is likely to be offered to 
him, obscures his economical vision. j 

Let it, however, not be forgotten, for even 
the devil, they say, should not be defrauded of 
his due, that Mr. Hume has the merit of 
being very industrious ; and he has ferretted 
out numerous abuses in the application of small 
sums of the public money, which no one else 
would have taken the trouble of searching 
after. The pitiful system of jobbing, and pro- 
viding for younger sons and dependant rela- 
tions, in public offices, whereby the said offices 
were filled with ignorance, puppyism, and idle- 
ness ; and a thousand other petty wrongs, and 
meannesses, by which persons in stations that 
ought to have elevated them above such prac- 
tices, cheated the public of small sums of mo- 
ney in the dark, have been checked by the vi- 
gilance of Mr. Hume, which brought on either 
actual exposure, or wholesome fear. He cer- 
tainly has the merit of having first compelled 
the government to observe some exactness and 
some economy in small matters ; and though 
much trouble, and much annoyance to respec- 
table folks in middling circumstances, who were 
made comfortable by receiving moderate sala- 
ries for doing nothing, have resulted there- 
from, yet it was well that this petty corruption 
should he stopped, partly for an example to 
higher quarters, and partly that it made the 
deprived cry aloud, and show where the deeper 
mischief lay in ' the high places.' 

The ' tottle of the wholl,' then, is, that 
Mr. Hume is a teazing, unpleasaut, useful sort 
<> ' person, in a small way ; but when he stands 
v.i) to talk about the settlement or unsettle- 
uieut of the church, of the corn laws, of the 



free trade system, or indeed of any large and , and his biographer might have illustrated the 
important subject, he is not useful, and, he is great lesson, that even in the eyes of the world, 
ridiculous. Should any reader be so superflu- ] honesty of principle is at leust as respectable 
ous as to contrast, unfavourably, the present ■ as knowledge. 

sketchwithmyprecedingoneof Mr. Brougham, The memoir of Selden is meagre and unsa- 
or of the Duke, let such mal-content take to . tisfactory. We turn with more satisfaction to 
count the venerable though homely adage, j that of Sir Matthew Hale. If ever there lived 
which sets forth the difficulty of fabricating a! an honest man, this was one. Independent, 
silken purse, the raw material being given of a j acute, and trustworthy, honest as well as amia- 
certain description which shall he nameless to hie, he lived in a disturbed age— he went 



polite. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Dr. Zardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Eminent British Lawyers. By Henry 
Roscoe, Esq.^ London: Longman and Co. 
and John Taylor. 

We are inclined to praise this book, though we 
should not be very proud of having written it. 
There are two sorts of biography, one which 
exhibits talent, and one which exhibits nothing 
save patient research — with the last we rank 
this production of Mr. Roscoe. He does not 
seem, indeed, to aspire to any fame beyond 
that of a mere compiler, and to that task he 
appears to have addressed himself with zeal and 
diligence. He is admirable at detailing a pedi- 
gree — quite at home in illustrating events by 
studious research. His details in many cases 
are valuable and interesting, his impartiality is 
laudable, but throughout his whole book, we 



through the most stern and trying duties, and 
troubles, yet his philosophy escaped all soil and 
tarnish. He viewed from a distance " the 
maddening crowd's ignoble strife," acting as the 
defender and champion of all that were ag- 
Zives of grieved or oppressed. The following extract 
will at this period possess considerable interest ; 
" At the present moment, when the amend- 
ment of the law has not only engaged the at- 
tention of the legislature, but has become a 
subject of no inconsiderable interest with the 
people at large, it will not be unprofitable to 
state what were the opinions of Sir Matthew 
Hale as to the possibility of effectuating so 
important an object. After some observations 
on the evils arising from ' over-hastiness and 
forwardness to alterations in the laws,' he 
proceeds to remark upon 'the over-tenacious 
holding of laws, notwithstanding apparent ne- 
cessity for and safety in the change.' The 
principles which Hale here lays down, though 
most obvious and simple, are yet most admi- 
rable, and well deserve the attention of those 



, , - , , . „ : legislators who can see nothing in our institu- 

cannot feel or acknowledge any intellectual tions requiring re f or m. ' We must remember 



mastery. In his volume he has brought toge- 
ther many pleasing attractions oF variety and 
anecdote, calculated to rouse reflection ; but 
there is no well sustained tone of general rea- 
soning, to keep that from falling loosely from, 
or lying unconnectedly in, the mind ; and we 
i look in vain for aught of that fine spirit of 
philosophy, feeling, or high enthusiasm, which 
i one might have expected the author to display 
in commenting on his deep and varied, and 
profoundly interesting theme. A good share 
of information is conveyed in a clear and easy 
style — nothing more. But, (for, as in a re- 
viewer's praises, there is generally a but, so let 
there be in his censure,) we would not refuse 
that credit which the book may rightly chal- 
lenge. We are far from blaming that patient 
labour in a biographer which is the duty of 
the historian — we think diligent and enthusi- 
astic research entitled to high praise. 

Sir Edward Coke justly stands first on the 
list, for we must consider Bacon merely as a 
lawyer. Sir Edward's life throughout is 



that laws were not made for their own sakes, 
but for the sake of those who were to be 
guided by them ; and though it is true that 
they are and ought to be sacred, yet if they be 
or are become unuseful for their end, they must 
either be amended, if it may be, or new laws 
be substituted, and the old repealed, so it be 
done regularly, deliberately, and so far forth 
only as the exigence or convenience justly de- 
mands it ; and in this respect the saying is 
true, Salus populi suprema lex esto.' * * » 
' He that thinks a state can be exactly steered 
by the same laws in every kind as it was two 
or three hundred years ago, may as well ima- 
gine that the clothes that fitted him when a 
child should serve him when he was grown a 
man. The matter change th, the custom, the 
contracts, the commerce, the dispositions, edu- 
cations, and tempera of men and societies, 
change in a long tract of time, snd so must 
their laws in some measure be changed, or they 
will not be useful for their state and condition ; 
and besides all this, time is the wisest tiling 



wnttenwithclearness, but his character much under h eilven . These very laws, which at 
overrated. The biographer has laboured mt first se e med the wisest collst i tu tion under hea- 
vain to illustrate ,m it the progress of a powerful j TCD> have some flaws aml defeots discovpred ; 



mind, unseduced, through a long life, from the 
steady course of constitutional principles. In- 
defatigable industry, wonderful talents, and 
valuable services, have imprinted the name of 
Coke on the annals of his country, but his 
judgment was too frequently warped by ambi- 
tion, and he escaped not that less noble failing 
— impatience for promotion. These things 
made him practice base and courtier-like de- 
vices, these things 

Like stains upon a vestal's robe, 
Tbii worse for what they soil — 

made him, in the words of Hallam, " a flat- 
terer, and a tool till he obtained his ends." — 



them by time. As manufactures, mercantile 
arts, architecture, and building, and philoso- 
phy itself, secure new advantages and discove- 
ries by time and experience, so much more do 
laws which concern the manners and customs 
of men.' 

The multiplication and growth of the laws 
are urged by Hale as inducing a necessity fcr 
their revision and reduction : — ' By length of 
time and continuance, laws are so multiplied 
and grown to that excessive variety, that there 
is a necessity of a reduction of them, or other- 
wise it is not manageable. * » * And the 
reason is, because this age, for the purpose, re- 
The life of such a man affords matter for much, ! ceived from the last a body of laws, and thev 
though melancholy and humiliating instruction; add more, and transmit the whole to the next 
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age ; and they add to what they had received, 
and transmit the whole stock to the next age. 
Thus, as the rolling of a snow-hall, it inereaseth 
in bulk in every age till it becomes utterly un- 
manageable. And hence it is that, even in 
the laws of England, we have so many varie- 
ties of forms of conveyances, feoffments, fines, 
release, confirmation, grant, attornment, com- 
mon recovery deeds enrolled, &c. because the 
use coming in at several times, every age did 
retain somewhat of what was past, and added 
somewhat of its own, and so carried over the 
whole product to the quotient. And this pro- 
duceth mistakes : a man, perchance, useth one 
sort of conveyance where he should have used 
another. It breeds uncertainty and contra- 
diction of opinion, and that begets suits and 
expense. It must necessarily cause ignorance 
in the professors and profession itself, because 
the volumes of the law are not easily to be 
mastered.' The mode in which Sir Matthew 
Hale proposed to accomplish the desired reform 
in our juridical system is pretty fully explained 
by him : — that the king, on the address of both 
houses of parliament, should direct the judges 
and other fit persons to prepare proper bills to 
effectuate the object : — that these bills should 
be brought into the house of commons . — that, 
after having been twice read and committed, 
the judges should be called before the committee 
to explain the reasons and grounds of the pro- 
posed alterations ; and that those learned per- 
sons should again attend the house of lords for 
the same purpose. 'Bills thus prepared and 
hammered,' adds Sir Matthew Hale, ' would 
have fewer flaws, and necessity of supplemen- 
tal or explanatory laws, than hath of late times 
happened.' It is to be much regretted that the 
tract from which these extracts have been 
made is left imperfect by the author, and the 
particular alterations which he probably in- 
tended to recommend are consequently un- 
known. A few pages only are devoted to 
these subjects, from which, however, some va- 
luable suggestions are to be gathered. The 
observations on the propriety of rendering the 
county court a cheap and efficient tribunal are 
especially worthy of notice." 

The rough and intrepid boldness of Lord 
Thurlow, as shown in what follows, is admira- 
bly characteristic : 

" Of the eloquence of Lord Thurlow, and 
of his manner in debate, Mr. Butler has given 
a striking account : — ' At times Lord Thur- 
low was superlatively great. It was the good 
fortune of the Reminiscent to hear his cele- 
brated reply to the Duke of Grafton, during 
the enquiry into Lord Sandwich's administra- 
tion of Greenwich hospital. His grace's ac- 
tion and delivery, when he addressed the house, 
were singularly dignified and graceful ; but his 
matter was not equal to his manner. He re- 
proached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian ex- 
traction, and his recent admission into the 
peerage : particular circumstances caused Lord 
Thurlow's reply to make a deep impression on 
the Reminiscent. His lordship had spoken 
too often, and began to be heard with a civil 
but visible impatience. Under these circum- 
stances he was attacked in the manner we have 
mentioned. He rose from the woolsack, and 
advanced slowly to the place from which the 
chancellor generally addresses the house, then 
fixing on the duke the look of Jove when he 
grasps the thunder, ' I am amazed,' he said, in 
a level tone of voice, ' at the attack the noble 
duke has made on me. Yes, my lords,' consi- 



derably raising his voice, ' I am amazed at his 
I grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look 
before him, behind him, or on either side of 
him, without seeing some noble peer who owes 
his seat in this house to his successful exertions 
in the profession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to 
these, as to being the accident of an accident? 
To all these noble lords the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as 
it is to myself. But I don't fear to meet it 
single and alone. No one venerates the peer- 
age more than I do ; — but, my lords, I must 
say, that the peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay more, I can say, and will say, 
that .is a peer of parliament, as speaker of this 
right honorable house, as keeper of the great 
seal, as guardian of his majesty's conscience, 
as lord high chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character alone in which the noble duke 
would think it an affront to be considered, — 
as a man, I am at this moment as respectable, 
— I beg leave to add, — I am at this time 
as much respected, as the proudest peer I now 
: look down upon.' The effect of this speech, 
both witliin the walls of parliament and out of 
them, was prodigious. It gave Lord Thurlow 
an ascendancy in the house which no chancel- 
lor had ever possessed : it invested him in pub 
lie opinion, with a character of independence 
and honour ; and this, though he was ever on 
the unpopular side in politics, made him always 
popular with the people.' " 

He who would seek knowledge by studious 
and persevering labour, who would wish to 
bear up against the rugged paths, and angry 
struggles of the world, and, undismayed by 
ungrateful toil, and cheerless disappointment, 
would, with unwearying ardour, follow learn- 
ing — more for the love he hears it, than for the 
fame to which it may raise him, — that man 
should keep steadily in his view the life of Sir 
William Jones, for it will be a light and a 
beacon to cheer him on his lonely path. Accom- 
plished as a gentleman and a scholar, his far- 
stretching views carried forth his spirit to the 
best and noblest ends of human being. He 
knew no resting place, no stage in his lofty 
career, till an untimely death deprived society 
of a bright ornament, and the world of a be- 
nefactor. 

The following tribute to Ids worth is well- 
deserved : 

" But the crowning virtue of Sir William 
Jones's character was his pure and ardent de- 
sire to benefit mankind. To this shrine he 
carried all the rich offerings of his taste, his 
learning and his genius. In this great ambi- 
tion every meaner passion was forgotten. He 
loved knowledge with that wise love which 
teaches us that it is the means only, and not 
the end, — the means of laying open to man 
flie sources of his true happiwss, — virtue, and 
freedom, and truth, and honour. Unconnected 
with the interests of his fellow-creatures, he 
knew no ambition. To him power had lost 
its evil allurements, and riches their debasing 
influence ; and he so justly estimated the value 
of fame, as to regard it only when it echoed 
back the voice of his own pure and uncor- 
rupted conscience. It is the interest as well 
as the duty of mankind to bestow upon cha- 
racters like his the full measure of their grate- 
ful applause. The world has too long lavished 
upon its enemies the praises due to those who 
have truly and faithfully served it ; and it is 
fitting that the gratitude of mankind should 



be at length directed to their real benefactors, 
— to those who, opening to them the gates of 
knowledge, and guarding for them the strong- 
holds of liberty, find their noblest ambition 
gratified in the divine office of doing good." 

We are disappointed with the memoir of 
| Erskine, although it is compiled with industry, 
and illustrated by many apt quotations. We 
had looked for something more valuable in the 
life of such a man, who has so recently passed 
from among us, and whose eloquence has ren- 
dered in our own times, such services to the 
rights of the people, and the best interests of 
mankind. 

After him, and last in the illustrious list, 
comes Sir Samuel Romilly — clarum et vene- 
rahile nomen — distinguished for his pure honor 
and unsullied integrity, for his eloquence, and 
his love of liberty, the " parent and nurse" of 
eloquence. In this memoir, there are some 
passages of considerable beauty : the following 
eloquent tribute, Sir Samuel Romilly may well 
claim from his countrymen, who owe him not 
only veneration, but love — love for the purity 
of his blameless life, and the generous interest 
he took in their welfare. 

" There is no wisdom more to be desired 
than that which enables us to estimate, at their 
true relative value, the various objects of hu- 
man ambition. The highest and noblest minds 
deficient in this knowledge, have too often 
wasted or abused their powers, by devoting 
them to the vainest or the wickedest purposes. 
The sanction of public applause to actions in- 
different or injurious, has misled many from 
the pursuit of purer and more excellent ob- 
jects ; and the world has been justly repaid fol- 
ks false aad dangerous adulation, by the scourg- 
ing vices of those whose ambition it has de- 
praved. Some men, indeed, with a deeper in- 
sight into their own nature, and into the true 
ends and aims of their being, have proposed 
to themselves a higher and a nobler course, and 
have found no object worthy of their ambition 
unconnected with the happiness, with the im- 
provement, and with the virtue of mankind. 
To Deform and to instruct the human mind, 
to purify it from the mean and wicked passions 
which debase it, to purge it of its weaknesses 
and its errors, and to fill it with all noble views 
and aspirations, has, in every age, been the 
object of that small band of good and virtuous 
men, the 

" Salt of the earth, the Tirtuous few 
"Who season human kind." 

Amongst these truly excellent and exalted 
persons Sir Samuel Romilly has every claim 
to be ranked. He was, in the highest sense 
of the word, a philanthropist, loving mankind 
with wise and constant affection, not misled 
by any false sensibility, yet tremblingly alive 
to their best and truest interests. Without 
displacing for a moment the beautiful affections 
of domestic life, the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures ever lay next to the heart of Sir 
Samuel Romilly; and the feelings which in 
weaker and meaner minds extend only round 
the small circle which blood and friendship 
draws, were in him diffused with undiminished 
warmth over the wide orbit of human exist- 

ce." 

We close this volume with a dissatisfied feel- 
ing. We cannot venture to bestow upon it 
any unqualified praise, and yet, to confess the 
truth, we cannot abuse it heartily either. Had 
Mr. Roscoe indulged in fewer facts, and more 
reasonings, he would have pleased us better . 
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There are certain qualities, which the biogra- 
pher of such men as are here named, ought 
constantly to have in sight, for by tracing- them 
to their first springs, he may offer an impor- 
tant accession to our stock of knowledge, and 
give soundness and security to our reasonings 
on moral subjects. Mr. Roscoe may be — and 
we doubt not that he is- — an accurate observer 
of ordinary events and actions ; but to those 
higher and more important duties of the bio- 
grapher he has no claim. 



Our Village : Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Fourth Series. — London : Whittaker, Trea- 
cher and Co. 



ing to persuade Letty, who had never attended 
a cricket match since the one which she had so 
much cause to remember, to accompany him 
the next day (Whit- Tuesday) to see the Ha- 
zelby Eleven again encounter their ancient 
antagonists, the men of East-Woodhay. 

" ' Pray come, Letty,' said the fond father; 
' I can't go without you ; I have no pleasure 
any where without my Letty ; and I want to 
see this match, for Isaac Hunt can't play on 
account of the death of his mother, and they 
tell me that the East-Woodhay men have con- 
sented to our taking in another mate who prac- 
tises the new Sussex bowling. — I want to see 
that new-fangled mode. Do come, Letty ! ' 
And, with a smothered sigh at the mention of 
Sussex, Letty consented. 

" Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous 
with his pretty daughter. He did not tell her 
what he very well knew himself, that the 
bowler in question was no other than their 



Miss Mitford has favored us with another 
'volume containing twenty-six of her very pretty 
little stories, besides a pathetic introductory 
letter, in which the death of her excellent 

mother, and the burial of ' Poor pretty May,' j sometime friend, Paul Holton, whom the busi- 
her greyhound, are recorded. The three pre- ness of letting his houses, or some other cause, 
ceding volumes of these « Village Sketches' are not, perhaps, clearly defined even to himself, 
so well known, and so generally admired, that had brought to Hazelby on the eve of the 
it is only necessary for us to tell our readers match, and whose new method of bowling (in 



that the fourth is written in the same agreeable 
engaging style as those which have gone before, 
We can scarcely go astray in selecting an ex. 



spite of his former mischances) the Hazelby 
Eleven were willing to try ; the more so as 
they suspected, what, indeed, actually occurred, 



tract where all the stories are so natural and so 'hat the East-Woodhayites, who would have 
well told, therefore we shall just take the first, j resisted the innovation of the Sussex system 

Paul Holton, a rich young yeoman, had vi- , of delivering the ball in the hands of any one 
sited the village of Hazelby in search of a farm ' eh*, would have no objection to let Paul Hol- 
and a wife, in both of which laudable objecU j ton, whose bad playing was a standing joke 
he seemed very likely to succeed, until an un- amongst them, do his best or his worst in any 
lucky cricket-match, which was lost through his j way. 

bad play, and Letty Dale, the tanner's pretty I " Not a word of this did John Dale say to 
daughter, taunted him so for letting the East- \ Letty ; so that she was quite taken by surprise, 
Woodhay eleven beat the Hazelby eleven, (for j when, having placed her father, now very in- 
Ve did not score a single notch in either innings) | nrm > ™ a comfortable chair, she sate down 
that he fairly took the pot and departed in ' by bis side on a little hillock of turf, and saw 
dudgeon. This was somewhat more than poor [her recreant lover standing amongst a group 
Letty had bargained for: he'll he sure to call j of cricketers very near, and evidently gazing 
to-morrow morning, thought Letty to herself! pn her—just as he used to gaze three years 
as she tripped home to the pleasant house by 
the tan-yard — but we must let Miss Mitford 
tell the rest of the tale in full for herself : 

" The first tidings that Letty beard the next 
morning were, that Mr. Paul Holton had de- 
parted over-night, having authorized his cousin 
to let hi* houses, and to decline the large farm, 
for which he was in treaty ; the next intelli- 
gence informed her that he was settled in Sus- 
sex ; and then his relation left Hazelby — and 
poor Letty heard no more. Poor Letty ! Even 
in a common parting for a common journey, she 
who stays behind is the object of pity; how 
much more so when he who goes — goes never 
to return, and carries with him the fond affec- 



before. 

" Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty 
in her life as at that moment. She was sim- 
ply drest, as became her fallen fortunes. Her 
complexion was still coloured, like the apple- 
blossom, with vivid red and white, but there 
was more of sensibility, more of the heart in 
its quivering mutability, its alternation of pale- 
ness and blushes ; the blue eyes were still as 
bright, but they were oftener cast down ; the 
smile was still as splendid, but far more rare ; 
the girlish gaiety was gone, but it was replaced 
by womanly sweetness ; — sweetness and mo- 
desty formed now the chief expression of that 

lovely face, lovelier, far lovelier, than ever 

tion, the treasured hopes, of a young unprac-jSo apparently thought Paul Holton, for he 



tised heart, 

' And gentle wishes long silMued — 
Subdued and cherish 'd long ! i 

Poor, poor Letty ! 

" Three years passed away, and brought 
much of change to our country-maiden Hnd to 
her fortunes. Her father, the jolly old tanner, 
k kind, frank, thoughtless man, as the cogno^ 
men would almost imply, one who did not 
think that there was such things as wickedness 
and Ingratitude under the sun, became bound 
fur a friend to a large amount ; the friend 
proved a villain, and the jolly tanner was ru- 
ined. "He and his daughter now lived in a 
•mill cottage near their former house ; and at 
tlie point of time at which I have chosen to 
resume my story, the old man was endeavour- 



gazed and gazed with his whole soul in his 
eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket and crick- 
eter, and tbe wholsj world. At hut he recol- 
lected himself, blushed and bowed, and ad- 
vanced a few steps, as if to address her; but 
timid and irresolute, he turned away without 
speaking, joined the party who had now as- 
sembled round the wickets, the umpires called 
" Play .'" and the game began. 

" East-Woodhay gained the toss and went 
in, and all eyes were fixed on the Sussex bow- 
ler. The ball was placed in his hands ; and 
instantly the wicket was down, and the striker 
out— no other than Tom Taylor, the boost of 
his parish, and the best batsman in the county. 
'Accident, mere accident !' of course, cried 
East-Woodhay ; but another, and another fol- 



lowed : few could stand against the fatal bowl- 
ing, and none could get notches A panic 

seized the whole side. And then, as losers 
will, tbey began to exclaim against the system, 
called it a toss, a throw, a trick ; any thiug 
but bowling, any thing but cricket ; railed at 
it as destroying the grace of the attitude, and 
the balance of the game; protested against 
being considered as beaten by such jugglery, 
and, finally, appealed to the umpires as to the 
fairness of the play. The umpires, men of 
conscience, and old cricketers, hummed and 
hawed, and see-sawed ; quoted contending pre- 
cedents and jostling authorities; looked grave 
and wise, whilst even their little sticks of of- 
fice seemed vibrating in puzzled importance. 
Never were judges more sorely perplexed. At 
last they did as the sages of the bench often 
do in such cases — reserved the point of law, 
and desired them to " play out the play." — 
Accordingly, the match was resumed; only 
twenty-seven notches being gained by the East- 
Woodhayians in their first innings, and tbey 
entirely from the balls of the old Hazelby 
bowler, James White. 

" During the quarter of an hour's pause 
which the laws allow, the victorious man of 
Sussex went up to John Dale, who had watched 
him with a strange mixture of feeling, de- 
lighted to hear the stumps rattle, and to see 
opponent after opponent throw down his bat 
and walk off, and yet much annoyed at the new 
method by which the object was achieved.. — 
' We should not have called this cricket in my 
day,' said he, 'and yet it knocks down the 
wickets gloriously, too.' Letty, on her part, 
had watched the game with unmingled interest 
and admiration : ' He knew how much I liked 
to see a good cricketer,' thought she ; yet still, 
when that identical good cricketer approached, 
she was seized with such a fit of shyness — rail 
it modesty — that she left her scat and joined a 
group of young women at some distance. 

"Paul looked earnestly after her, but re- 
mained standing by her father, inquiring with 
affectionate interest after his health, and 
talking over the game and the bowling. At 
length he said, ' I. hope that I have not driven 
away Miss Letitia.' 

•" Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,' interrupted 
the old man ; ' plain Letty. We are poor 
folks now, and have ao right to any other title 
than our own proper names, old John Dale and 
his daughter Letty. A good daughter she 
has been to me,' continued the fond father; 
' for when debts and losses took all that we 
had — for we paid to the uttermost farthing, 
Mr. Paul Holton, we owe no man a shilling ! 
■ — when all my earnings and savings were 
gone, and the house over our head— the house 
I was born in, the house she was born in — I 
loved it the better for that ! — taken away from 
us, then she gave up the few hundreds she was 
entitled to in right' of her blessed mother to 
purchase an annuity for the old man, whose 
trust in a villain had brought her to want.' 

" ' God bless her !' interrupted Paul Holton. 

" ' Ay, and God will bless her,' returned the 
old man solemnly — ' God will bless the dutiful 
child, who despoiled herself of all to support 
her old father.' 

" * Blessings on her dear generouB heart !' 
again ejaculated Paul ; • and I was away aad 
knew nothing of this !' 

" ' I knew nothing of it myself until the 
deed was completed,' rejoined J-obn Dale- — 
' She was just of age, and the annuity was 



